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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Ayr Election showed, broadly speaking, the same 
tendency as all the by-elections since Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Protectionist proposals were launched upon the country. 
The turnover of votes was not, indeed, so large as in some 
other places, but was considerable relatively to the number 
of voters on the register. Moreover, the Unionist candidate 
had the advantage of having dissociated himself, at the 
psychological moment, from the Tariff Reform League, that 
chief fount of disaster for Unionism in Mid-Devon and Nor- 
wich. There is now every indication of a severe set-back to 
the Protectionist movement, which, for our own part, we 
never regarded as possessing anything like the strength with 
which alarmists credited it. Mr. Chamberlain’s speech in 
the City has, by all accounts, done as much good in that 
quarter as the most strenuous Free Trade campaign could 
have accomplished. Constituencies of the most diverse 
character have been polled with results uniformly unfavour- 
able to the proposed reaction. Those who like to swim 
with the flowing tide, and were for a time misled by clever 
advert'sement as to the direction which the tide was taking, 
have had their views altered by events. The danger is once 
again seen to be that the definite issue of Protection versus 
Free Trade will be avoided, and that, under the cover of 
misty phrases about retaliation, a certain class of people 
may drift towards Protectionist views without having to 
declare themselves. The frontal attack upon Free Trade 
has failed, but there still remain the more sinuous move- 
ments of economic sophistry to be encountered and de- 
feated. 


Once more the Prussian income-tax returns bring out 
into bold relief the absurdity of Mr. Chamberlain’s claim 
that wealth is more equally distributed in Protectionist 
Germany than in Free Trade England. What the official 
returns show is that in 1903 no fewer than 64.05 per cent. 
of Prussia’s population were exempt from income-tax ; that 
is, had either no income at all or were in receipt of one 
under £45 a year. The total number of persons exempted 
was 22,491,501, nearly seven-elevenths falling to the rural 
districts. A point to be noted is this: that, whereas the 
number of assessed increased by 135,735 in comparison 
with the year 1902, the revenue fell by 2,479,532 marks, 
or £123,976. Furthermore, compared with 1902, the 
exempts rose by 177,573. The following analysis of the 








35-9 per cent. upon whom the burden of taxation fell is 

very instructive : 

Out of every 100 taxables 29950 earn between £45-£52 10s, a year 
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Thus, out of every 100 taxables more than 66 eared 
under 30s. a week, and over 88 failed to reach £3 a week. 
As for the remaining 12 per cent., nearly 8 per cent. is 
swallowed up by incomes between £150 and £300 a year. 





What enhances the value of these Prussian figures so 
enormously is the fact that for the first time the Income- 
Tax Commissioners for the United Kingdom have pre- 
sented in their annual report an analysis of the incomes 
exceeding £160 per annum. According to this return 
industrial incomes are divided as follows : 





No. ot 
Assessments. 
Profits from occupation of lands (farmers? profits 
SADIE  Scrcesvonritscidcesssctniatiseisiernispvaocosicbreghes Not stated 
Profits of persons and firms ...........:..c.ceeeeseeees 414,280 
Salaries of employés. .............cccscccssecccsscresocesss 95,330 
Salaries of Government, corporation, and public 
company Officials .............ccccccrsscesssscreseesoes 3425259 
851,869 





That is to say that out of a population of nearly 42,000,000 
in the United Kingdom 851,869 individuals, or one in 
every forty-nine, earn incomes exceeding £160 per annum. 
In Prussia, with a population of over 34,000,000, about 
66 per cent. have incomes below £45, and of the remainder 
over 88 per cent. have less than £150 a year. 


The evidence is increasing that Mr. Chamberlain is not 
going to have things entirely his own way even in his own 
city. We have received a pamphlet entitled “ Free Trade 
and Protection,” which is an address to the workmen of 
Chamberlain and Hookham, Limited, by Mr. George 
Hookham. He states that he undertook it at the request 
of the chairman, Mr. Arthur Chamberlain. Commencing 
with the statement that there is “ no half-way house between 
Free Trade and Protection,” Mr. Hookkam proceeds, 
speaking as an employer, to say: 

I*tell you two things that are quite certain: (1) If you 
tax food the price will go up at once; if you tax other 
things the price of other things will go up at once; (2) and 
this is quite certain, too, wages will rise slowly, and if they 
ever overtake the rise in price it will not be for years. So 
that you have an absolute certainty of a rise in price, and 
an absolute certainty that. at any rate for some years, your 
wages will not rise in proportion. 

Mr. Hookham goes on to point out that Mr. Cham- 
berlain has completely failed to show any case of a ruined 
industry, and he adds: 


I will undertake to say that for every man who loses 
his job through unfair competition, what they call “dump- 
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ing,” fifty lose theirs through the introduction of improved 
machinery. But he says nothing about that. If he was 
going to tackle the whole question of displaced workmen 
we should all be glad to listen; but a proposal to give up 
our whole system of Free Trade for the sake of meeting one 
in fifty is not sense... . You have to look at the nation 
as a whole, and then the question becomes simplicity 
itself. 
Of the skilled workmen the percentage of non-employ- 
ment averaged for the first eight years of which we have 
returns about 5 per cent., and in the last six years about 
3% per cent., and the figures of pauperism tell the same 
tale for the unskilled. 


As to checking foreign imports, Mr. Hookham writes: 

You have seen that this reducing of the imports by 100 
millions will inevitably reduce the exports by that amount, 
which will throw about as many men out of employment 
as will get a fresh job on Mr. Chamberlain’s 100 millions 
worth of goods, unless the same men leave the one and go 
to the other. The result would be the same in either case ; 
roughly speaking, employment is neither increased nor 1e- 
creased. But I undertook to show you it would diminish ; 
now observe how it works. That 100 millions of foreign 
imports can only be transferred to English production by a 
thorough-going system of Protection. No one really 
doubts ... that a thorough-going system of Pro- 
tection would raise prices all round. Raising prices means 
that people can buy less. People buying less means smaller 
demand for manufactures; a smaller demand for manufac- 
tures means less demand for labour. Less demand for 
labour means not more but less employment. And, my 
friends, you have not touched the home market, which is 
seven or eight times as big as the export market, the lessen- 
ing of demand there, which is vastly more important, as you 
will find to your cost if ever Mr. Chamberlain gets his way. 
I say emphatically, and without fear of contradiction from 
any competent and impartial person, that whatever he pro- 
poses would not increase but lessen empioyment. 


The latter part of the pamphlet is concerned in the main 
with production in Germany, its effect on the workman and 
its effect on the consumer. In developing the trusts Mr. 
Hookham estimates “ the increase in the purchasing power 
of the German’s hour’s work at 12 per cent. in twenty 
years” and the English increase in the same way at over 
40 per cent. 


In Vienna no fewer than 20,000 horses are slaughtered 
every year for human food, and Mr. Chamberlain may be 
surprised to learn that so far from regarding this state of 
things as a matter for jesting, the Vienna ‘Town Council 
is earnestly discussing means for placing the meat supply 
of the Austrian capital upon a more satisfactory basis. Two 
remedies are proposed—the erection of a municipal 
slaughter-house and the promotion by the Government of 
the regular importation of frozen meat from the United 
States and New Zealand. This is certainly a form of 
“dumping” which Mr. Seddon will not be at all averse 
from practising. A decision was arrived at by the Town 
Council to stimulate the importation of foreign meat into 
the Vienna market as far as possible, and to ascertain from 
the Government the conditions under which it can be faci- 
litated. Profiting by the example of Germany, where the 
Protectionist landowners have restricted the imports of 
meat by inducing the Government to set up an elaborate 
system of inspection at the port of entry, together with the 
exaction of heavy, and in some cases prohibitive, fees, the 
Vienna authorities have resolved to request the Govern- 
ment not to handicap the experiment with “ petty veteri- 
nary police or sanitary obstacles,” and in case the Govern- 
ment take up a Protectionist attitude to throw the entire 
responsibility of a continuance of the existing meat famine 
upon them. 


In consequence of the recent strike of French textile 
operatives in the district of Armentiéres, a Parliamentary 
Commission has been conducting an investigation into the 
condition of the working classes. When the Méline tariff 
was introduced, one of the chief arguments adduced by the 
employers was that Protection would enable them to control 
their own markets and to pay their workpeople a higher 
wage. After ten years’ experience of the high tariff the 
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complaint of the manufacturers is that “ trade is not so good 
as it was,” while the workers declare that, although their 
wages have been slightly raised, the gain has been more 
than counterbalanced by the increased cost of living. The 
present inquiry has been conducted more particularly in 
Lille, Roubaix, Cambrai, and Rheims, the seats of the tex- 
tile industry in the North. With regard to Lille, the Com- 
mission finds that, although Protection has enabled manu- 
facturers to hold their own in the home market, Great 
Britain and Germany, notwithstanding a preferential duty 
of 7 per cent. ad val., are pressing them hard in the French 
colonial markets, and they consequently urge an increase 
in the duties. same 





But the main point of interest lies in the information 
afforded with respect to the earnings of the French 
operatives. Twelve hours has been recently fixed by 
the Government as the limit of the working day, and the 
employers declare that if they have to make any advance 
in wages in order to compensate for the reduction in hours 
some of the factories must be closed. What, then, are the 
wages paid ? In one mill visited by the Commissioners 
spinners were found working for 2s. 1d. per day, and in 
another department, where men had been ousted by women, 
the latter earned only 13s. 4d. weekly. Half-holidays are 
unknown, and some of the mills run seven days a week. 
In the Roubaix district the rate of pay for a week of 63 
hours is as follows: Five per cent. of the workers earn 
15 francs, 35 per cent. 15 to 25 francs, 36 per cent. 20 to 
25 francs, 22 per cent. 26 to 30 francs, whilst only 2 per 
cent. earn more than 30 francs per week. While, however, 
the average wage is about 15s. a week, it is calculated 
that the lowest amount on which a man with a wife and 
three children can live is £1. For such a family the out- 
goings are estimated as follows: Rent (four rooms) 2s. 6d., 
coals 2s. 6d., bread 3s. 4d., vegetables 1s. 8d., groceries 
3s. 4d., clothing and boots 3s. 4d., laundry 1s. 8d., milk 
10d., meat 1s. 8d. No wonder that the workers’ unions 
who gave evidence before the Commission testified in 
favour of Free Trade, on the ground that the lower cost of 
production would stimulate larger sales, and consequently 
more continuous employment. 


Protectionists may be expected to make muck. of the 
fact that the German pig-iron output in 1903 was the 
largest on record—10,085,634 tons, which is an advance 
of 1,682,974 tons on the output of the previous year. By 
this enormous production Germany takes rank second 
only to the United States among the iron-producing coun- 
tries of the world, Great Britain coming next. Yet these 
figures possess merely a statistical interest ; they have little 
bearing upon the broader question of the economic con- 
dition of Germany. What is worthy of note is that, de- 
spite the duties on imported iron levied in Belgium and 
the United States, the export of German iron to these 
countries has, during the last three years, rapidly increased. 
l.ast year 158,000 tons of German pig-iron were sent to 
Pelgium, against 108,000 tons in 1902 and 52,581 tons in 
1901, while the United States bought 128,000 tons, as 
compared with 49,000 and 5,939 tons in the two previous 
years. Of German angle iron Belgium took last year 
35.420 tons, and Switzerland, despite her tariff, increased 
het purchases from 30,000 tons in 1901 to 43,947 tons 
last year. Significantly enough, in recording this huge out- 
put, the Frankfort Gazette calls attention to the fact that 
“it is well known that the profits of the ironworks have for 
a long time past not reached their former height, and the 
increased export abroad was in many cases only rendered 
possible by considerable sacrifices, while even in the home 
market quotations could only be maintained with diffi- 
culty.” Add to this the burdens which the home consumer 
of iron must carry in order that his foreign competitor 
may have cheaper raw material, the despotism of the Car- 
tells, and the lingering process of extinction which the 
“pure rolling mills” (Reinwalswerke) are undergoing 
at the hands of the combined smelting and rolling works, 
and the price which Germany is paying for tke artificial 
stimulation of her pig-iron industry will be better realised. 
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THE FISCAL QUESTION IN 


PARLIAMENT. 


HE meeting of Parliament will give two advantages 

to Free Traders. In the first place what Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman has called the autocracy of the plat- 
form is at an end. It has been comparatively easy for Mr. 
Chamberlain to rattle off his fallacies before a popular 
audience, where but few knew the real facts of the case, 
and those few had probably not got their books of refer- 
ence at hand. Nothing is easier than to garble statistics 
and so make an impression on a popular audience in the 
absence of any statistical expert to give an immediate 
contradiction, and in Mr. Chamberlain’s case every time 
he has spoken experts have been occupied for the next 
week or so in referring from his figures to the facts, in 
tracing the origin and exact nature of his distortions, and 
But this is obviously a slow 
and cumbersome method of defence. ‘The fallacy has had 
It runs its triumphant 


in setting forth the truth. 


twenty-four hours start and more. 
course through the length and breadth of the Protectionist 
Press, the greater part of which care not a straw for any 
subsequent contradiction and exposure. It is a different 
thing when each erroneous assertion can be checked at 
the moment within the limits of the same debate, when 
its promulgator can be brought to book on the spot, and 
when, if the policy of refusing admission, explanation and 
retractation has been maintained, the audience can at least 
judge between the falsehood and the truth. 

The second point is of not less importance. We 
confronted not only with the fallacies of Mr. Chamberlain, 
but with the perhaps more dangerous ambiguities of Mr. 


are 


Balfour. Mr. John Morley’s amendment to the Address 
is a direct challenge of these ambiguities. The 
debate gives to Free ‘Traders the long-desired op- 
portunity of getting the issue cleared. We wish 


to know whether Retaliation is to be a general policy 
involving the formation of an all-round tariff, or whether it 
is to be merely applied in particular cases. If the latter, 
what cases have the Government in view ? Does it mean to 
retaliate upon the worst offenders in the matter of high 
tariffs, Russia and America, and if so, how does it propose 
to do so without taxing food or raw materials ? If, on the 
other hand, the policy is to be general it means the imposi- 
tion of an all-round tariff, and that is, for practical purposes, 
Protection. Is it the view of the Government that a tariff 
is in itself something desirable as a piece of defensive 
armour, which strengthens our position in competition with 
foreign countries ? If so, that is again substantially Pro- 
tectionism, for it implies that a tariff strengthens home 
industry, which on the Free Trade view it weakens. Or :s 
it held that a tariff is always an evil in itself, and should 
never be imposed except as a means for accomplishing the 
destruction of other tariffs ? If so, the end professed is 
Free Trade. But are those who invite us to take this quasi- 
Protectionist means to a Free Trade end themselves above 
suspicion in their Free Trade principles ? Will they tear 
themselves from all alliance with those who seek Protec- 
tion for itself, and come before us as undoubted Free 
Traders to claim our support for their view as to the best 
means of obtaining 'ree Trade all round ? If not, it is 
clear that whatever our views upon the abstract possibility 
of retaliation, we as Free Traders can have nothing to do 


with them. 
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STRAW PLAIT AND STRAW HAT 
MAKING. 





The by-election in Mid-Herts has brought the straw plait 
and straw hat industries into prominence, as, next to agri- 
culture, these trades are numerically the most important in 
the Division. In the last issue of the FREE TRADER we 
published statistics showing that the British imports of 
straw plait and exports of straw hats were increasing, while 
the corresponding tigures for the German trade showed a 
decrease under both heads. 

Protectionists have bemoaned the decline of the straw 
plait making as a village industry, but they have been care- 
ful not to say that in place of this poorly-paid occupation, 
which at the most enabled the workers to eke out a pre- 
carious living, another industry has been developed provid- 
ing employment for large numbers in the manufacture of 
hats, not only in Luton, St. Albans, and Dunstable, but in 
the very villages whose hard fate they had lamented. 

Of this development the growth of population in the chief 
ceatres of the trade is strong evidence. Luton has more 
than doubled its population since 1871, increasing from 
17,316 at that date to 36,404 in 1901, and it is now the 
most populous town in Bedfordshire. St. Albans has in- 
creased from 12,898 in 1891 to 16,019 im 1901, or nearly 
25 per cent. in the decennium; while even in the village 
where the straw hats are made, the tendency for population 
to decline has been arrested. As an illustration of the 
growth of this industry it may be mentioned that in its 
early days two wagons daily sufficed to convey Luton hats 
to London, whilst two others travelled northward to 
supply Manchester and the other northern cities. Now 
the same number of trains are needed during the season to 
carry the hats from Luton to the great distributing towns. 

Luton is the centre for the manufacture of women’s hats 
of all kinds, whilst St. Albans is exclusively engaged in pro- 
ducing men’s and women’s sailor hats. This division of 
the trade arose before the introduction of machinery into 
the industry. Men’s hats had to be made to exact sizes, 
and the labour of blocking them by hand was great. Luton, 
busily engaged in making ladies’ hats, would not trouble to 
do this, whilst St. Albans, devoting special attention to the 
point, secured, and has retained, the trade. When the 
blocking machine was introduced it became easier to block 
the hats to exact sizes. This fact, combined with a 
change of fashion in women’s hats to the sailor shape, led 
Luton manufacturers to embark on this branch of the 
business, and now probably as many of these hats are made 
at Luton as at St. Albans. 

By far the greater part of the imported straw plait comes 
from China and Japan. It is imported in bales containing 
240 or more pieces, each about 60 yards in length. The 
Japanese plait is very light, whilst the Chinese is inter- 
mediate between that and the English plait. The latter is 
coarse and heavy, and is mostly used for boys’ club and col- 
lege hats, as it can stand much rougher usage than the 
more delicate foreign plaits, which are favoured for ordi- 
nary use. Even if the English plait were fashionable, the 
difficulty of obtaining supplies would seriously hinder its 
general use. One manufacturer, who wanted 1,000 pieces 
of this plait, said that he had been over a month obtaining 
200 pieces, whilst he could have obtained the imported 
plait immediately. So fully have the Chinese and Japanese 
plaits taken the market that in the St. Albans’ trade over 
go per cent. of the plait used comes from these sources— 
one manufacturer placed the percentage as high as 98. In 
the women’s trade the proportion of foreign plait is equally 
large, but the greater variety of its product utilises plait 
from other lands, as well as willow chips, &c. Some 
Japanese woven hats are also beginning to come, but these 
require a good deal of labour before they can be placed un 
the market. 

The plait is made into hats by women, known as 
riachinists or sewers, using a special sewing machine. It 
then passes to the stiffener (a man), who dips it in solu- 
tions of varying strengths corresponding to the degree of 
hardness required. After being dried, it passes to the 
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blocking machine, where it assumes its permanent shape. 
It is then ready for another set of girls to trim, and after 
they have inserted the linings and leather, and put on the 
ribbon, the hat is ready for packing and despatch to the 
warehouse. 

As to the effect of tariffs on this industry, whether in the 
partly-manufactured or finished state, the views of Alder- 
man Hucklesby, a leading manufacturer of Luton, may 
now be quoted. In the course of an interview with our 
representative he said: 

“You ask me as to the influence of Free Trade upon 
our staple industry. I have spent forty-five years in the 
straw hat and straw plait business, and have had experi- 
ence in every branch of the industry. In a sentence, let 
me tell you that Free Trade has been the very life-blood 
oi the success of our business kere. For this reason: It 
has given us the best of the world’s sunshine, its fertility, 
and its breeze, by which, unfettered by any artificial bar- 
riers, the enterprise, skill, and industry of our merchants 
and manufacturers have held their own against competi- 
tion of every kind as it affects sewn straw hats, both 
machine and hand made. 

“It is a remarkable thing that, while we hear of all 
kinds of German competition in the straw hat trade, so far 
as I know, no single hat from Germany comes into this 
country. It is perfectly true that the American tariff 
largely interfered with our export trade to the United 
States, but when we lost that trade, it put our manufac- 
turers on their mettle, and it is plain as a pikestaff that 
from that time onwards every effort has been put forth 
to improve our methods of production and to perfect in 
every possible way our means of producing goods taste- 
ful, attractive, and cheap. Then, again, after some years 
the German tariff practically destroyed our export of goods 
to Germany, being, unfortunately, a most interfering im- 
post, levied not on the value of the goods, but on each 
particular article. Let it be said, however, that, speaking 
generally, the Germans only bought from us the very 
lowest class of goods, yet their orders, coming as they 
did just in the slack season, while in no sense of a profit- 
able nature, provided work for our people when the home 
trade was at its slackest. This was the only advantage 
derived from the German trade. But since then our 
people have introduced a more profitable trade, the manu- 
facture of felt hats, more profitable both to the workpeople 
and manufacturers. 

“ Later on to a large extent the tariff in France consider- 
ably interfered with our export to that country. We, 
however, sent into the French market some of the goods 
which we were able to make of the exceedingly light 
Japanese plait, and as they levied their duty by weight 
we were not so hardly hit as we had been in Germany. 
It is a fact which should give very great satisfaction to 
Free Traders, that every year, notwithstanding all the 
foreign tariffs against us, our trade has grown, and last 
year there were more straw hats made in Luton than any 
previous year, and this is admitted by a manufacturer 
who believes in Protection. When the question was put 
te him, he was bound to admit that his trade during the 
past year had been the best he had ever done. I feel 
bound to admit that I should be glad if these countries 
would allow us, with our present perfected means and 
methods of production, to have the same facilities we had, 


then we should capture the trade of the world. There 
is no question about it. 
“Then, as to the effect of a tariff on the trade. The 


effect of interfering with the free importation of straw 
plait into this country would be very great. Take India 
as anexample. From that country we receive all the palm 
leaf and sinnet plait, and a tariff would practically han- 
dicap the whole of our export trade to the extent of the 
duty put upon the article, especially seeing that the amount 
of English plait produced is of such an infinitesimal cha- 
racter that in less than one month we could use all that 
is produced in a year. 

“Tt is quite true that when thirty years ago China first 
began to send us her straw plait, the effect was very 
speedily and keenly felt in the districts where our English 
plait was produced. It was a remarkable thing that the 
same year in which China gave us a good supply of her 


beautiful, regular, and cheap product, the sewing machine 
was adapted for the sewing of straw hats. Up till then, 
all the sewing of straw hats had been done by hand. The 
Chinese plait lends itself more readily to the machine 
sewing than does our own English product. The con- 
sequence of this was that in three or four years English plait 
began to be very much discarded. This for some time 
was a very serious matter for our village population round 
Luton; but when the demand for the labour of these Bed- 
fordshire plaiters became less and less in consequence of 
the large importation from China, Japan, and Italy of these 
materials, an impetus was given to the development of the 
new machinery which had been adapted for the sewing and 
blocking of straw hats, so that trade in Luton demanded 
the services of very many of these young people, who had 
been earning as plaiters from 5s. to 8s. a week at the most. 
They became expert machinists in the sewing of hats, 
and instead of the pittance they earned making plait, they 
could now earn from 15s. to 25s. a week, and many of them 
considerably more. So that while the English plait trade 
was to a very large extent sadly affected, the labour was 
turned into new channels which were much more remunera- 
tive to the worker and the manufacturer. In connection 
with our trade it is a very interesting fact that while in 
all the other villages in the county and district around 
Luton the population has decreased, in the villages where 
the straw hats are made the population has maintained 
itself. Very many villagers are employed in sewing hats by 
hand where formerly they were employed in making plait, 
the prices of their labour in sewing hats being considerably 
greater than it was when they were plaiting. Villagers 
come into Luton and fetch the raw material, and then 
bring back the hats into the town. Large quantities of 
hats are made in this way. 

“ Bleaching and dyeing is also an important industry of 
Luton. A very large quantity both of Chinese and 
Japanese as well as Italian plaits are dyed or bleached 
and re-exported to every country where straw hats are 
made, giving employment to some hundreds of men in the 
various dyeing and bleaching works.” 





Sin R. Girren Jorns THE FREE Trape Leacue.—Sir Robert 
Giffen, the eminent statistician, has joined the Free Trade 
League. In his letter to the secretary he says: “In joining this 
league I should like to say that one of my strongest reasons is 
the necessity of Free Trade to any wise scheme of Imperial 
consolidation. Unless our colonial friends can be made to see 
that Free Trade is essential to the United Kingdom—meaning 
by the term Free Trade above all free imports—it is to be 
feared that any scheme of commercial union with them is im- 
possible. It is their hankering after Protection which is at this 
moment the main obstacle to a federation of the Empire, and 
Mr. Chamberlain’s great mistake has been to accept the con- 
trary opinion that our Free Trade policy is the obstacle.” 

THE GERMAN BIRTH-RATE.—The steady decrease in the num- 
ber of births in Germany during the last few decades is 
(says the Standard’s Berlin correspondent) a marked and un- 
satisfactory feature of the social and economic conditions of 
the Empire. From 1870 to 1880 the number of births was 40.7 
for every thousand inhabitants; during the following decade it 
fell to 38.2; and from 1890 to 1900 it was not more than 37.4, 
or about as much as during the fifties. This decrease, however, 
has hitherto been compensated by the decrease in mortality. 
From 1890 to 1900, for instance, the death-rate decreased by 
more than two per mille. In Berlin the decrease in the birth- 
rate has been especially marked; the total number of births in 
the capital being 1,700 less in 1903 than two years ago. 

FARMERS’ OPINION OF MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SCHEME.—Mem- 
bers of the Farmers’ Club met in London on Monday to con- 
sider the effect on agriculture of the proposed fiscal changes. 
Mr. J. Wesley Martin, an Essex farmer, in a paper which he 
read to the meeting, held that the Government’s proposal of re- 
taliation should be opposed, since, while manufacturers were to 
be protected, the dumping of corn and meat was to go on, lest 
the town workman should be called on to pay a little more for 
his food. Two shillings a quarter on wheat would not stimu- 
late wheat-growing in this country; the preference to the mill- 
ing industry and 5 per cent. on imported meat would have a 
tendency to cheapen offals, and make stock raising a little more 
profitable, which in its turn would drive more land down to 
grass and more people out of the villages, and the preference 
given to the colonies, from which corn and meat were to come 
in free, would stimulate the production of both on the great 
Canadian and Australian plains, to the disadvantage of f 
in the mother country. If those proposals were the last 


which Mr. Chamberlain and a future Government had to say, 
then they should be rejected by every agricultural organisation. 
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TRADE DEPRESSION AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT IN GERMANY. 


I.—THE EVIDENCE OF THE SICK FUNDS. 








One of the most valuable economic studies that has ap- 
peared for some years past is contained in the eight volumes 
in which the Union for Social Politics has recorded the 
result of its inquiries into the recent commercial depression 
in Germany. With characteristic German thoroughness, ‘t 
was determined to investigate the causes and effects of the 
crisis, each field of research was entrusted to highly quali- 
fied experts, and in the fruit of their labours, the volumes 
comprising “ Die Stérungen im deutschen Wirtschaftsleben 
wahrend der Jahre, 1900, ff.,” we have a mass of data of 
real importance to the sociologist and politician alike. 

By far the most valuable of these volumes is that which 
deals with the effects of the crisis on the labour market. 
For the first time on record, highly competent statisticians 
have assembled data from all the industrial centres, and 
from this enormous mass of material they have been able 
to draw broad conclusions respecting the origin, course, 
and duration of the crisis. It should be remembered that 
the conditions in Germany make such an inquiry a task 
somewhat easier than would be the case in Great Britain. 
The system by which the arrival of every new-comer into 
a town must be notified to the police, the existence 
under public auspices of the “ Arbeitsnachweise,” or public 
employment bureaux, and finally, the State insurance of all 
workpeople, by which every employé, male and female, 
becomes automatically a registered member of the “ Kran- 
kenkasse,” or sick fund, immediately he or she goes upon 
the wage books, obviously creates a mass of data for which 
no exact equivalent could be found in this country. None 
the less, nothing can detract from the effective manner in 
which Dr. Jastrow, Herr Calwer, Dr. Singer, and their col- 
leagues in this unique undertaking have carried out their 
self-imposed task. 

In respect to the Arbeitsnachweise, their scale of opera- 
tions is comparatively so limited that we are warned not to 
attempt to draw any definite conclusions from them, but 
the compilers show that the figures indicate that one of the 
earliest symptoms of a period of depression is a demand 
for female labour in excess of the supply. When the 
figures of the Arbeitsnachweise reveal an apparent defi- 
ciency in the applications of females for vacant places it 
simply indicates that employers are substituting cheap 
female labour for the more highly-paid male labour. 

It was in the middle of 1900 that this suggestive defi- 
ciency of female labour first became noticeable, and it 
was accompanied by a significant increase in the number 
of women in the Krankenkassen, revealing a marked dis- 
placement of males by females. Noting this symptom, Dr. 
Jastrow felt himself already justified in uttering a note 
of warming that the period of rapid development 
in German industry had received a check. Although kis 
view was not generally accepted at the time, events soon 
proved its correctness. Customary though it still is in 
Germany to speak of the crisis of 1go1, it is clearly estab- 
lished that it set in as early as June, 1909, and has not 
yet disappeared. 

That the most trustworthy statistical material was sup- 
plied by the Krankenkassen will already have been 
gathered. Officials in over 100 German towns, embracing 
more than 2,000 Krankenkassen with almost two million 
members, co-operated with the investigators. Though the 
figures do not pretend to cover the whole area of employ- 
ment in these towns, since the Krankenkassen include many 
employés who cannot fairly be described as industrial 
workers, and to that extent lack exactitude, still, when all 
allowances are made the data are ample enough to present 
an approximate picture of the condition of the labour 
market in Germany during the period under survey. 

From the first tables showing the membership of the 
Krankenkassen in the 96 great towns, it is important to 
bear in mind that Berlin and its suburbs are excluded. Yet 
the German capital, it is admitted, “ belongs to the areas 
in which the crisis was exceptionally acute—perhaps more 
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s> than anywhere else.” In these 96 towns the members 
of the Krankenkassen, male and female, numbered in the 
middle of 1900 over 1,800,000. Not to overburden this 
summary with statistics, we may confine attention to the 
male workers upon the list in each month during 1900 and 
IQOL: 

1901. 


3 


jonmasy me 1,243,954 1,278,366 
‘ebruary 1,280,273 1,268,868 
March ... 1,292,455 
April 1,322,978 1,314,184 
May 1,375,445 1,367,041 
une 1,403,166 1,379,785 
uly dea 1,398,019 1,381,887 
August ... 1,399,095 1,382,756 
September 1,396,813 1,376,359 
October... 1,388,626 1,367,460 
November 1,372,443 1,353,331 
December 1,354,601 1,328,211 


From these tables it is an easy matter to form an idea of 
the effect upon the labour market of the impact of the de- 
pression. While in June, 1900, the number of men em- 
ployed reached its maximum with 1,403,166, the total in 
March of the following year had fallen to 1,260,072, a 
diminution of 10 per cent. 

If to these 96 towns Berlin be added, the total decrease 
in the number on the employers’ books is naturally further 
swollen, although the relative proportion is somewhat 
smaller. Between June, 1900, when the aggregate of the 
employed reached the highest level with 1,794,842, and 
the following March, when it fell to 1,634,914, no fewer 
than 159,928 workmen dropped out of the factories and 
workshops under the influence of trade depression, repre- 
senting 9 per cent. of the total. 

Nor should it be supposed that this enormous aggregate 
represents even approximately the degree of unemployment 
during the crisis. As has been stated, it covers only that 
class of workers which falls within the provisions of the 
law respecting insurance against accident. When the 
Berlin trades unions undertook to enumerate by a house-to- 
house canvass in February, 1902, the numbers actually 
without work at a given period, the results, as Dr. Jastrow 
and his colleagues inform us, created a great sensation. 
They showed that there were: 


Unemployed 76,029 
On short time ... 52,501 
128,530 


It is quite true that exception may be fairly taken to the 
manner in which these returns were compiled, from the 
fact that unless carried out in conjunction with a general 
census of an area, the definition “ workman ” must be some- 
what loose and untrustworthy. But no such objection can 
be urged against the enumeration of the unemployed which 
is made every month among their members by the Leipzig 
Trades Union League, and yielded the following result : 


Per cent. Per cent. 
Oct., 1901 a rt 79 Jan., 1902 he o. 138 
Nov., 1901 * ed 9:3 Feb., 1902 ae -. 123 
Dec., 1901 12:3 March, 1902 ... ot 9-7 
Oct., 1902 = on 7-40 
Nov., 1902 __... ons 9-0 


When it is borne in mind that the proportion of unem- 
ployed amongst British trade unions even in the worst 
periods of depression rarely reaches 6 per cent., the signi- 
ficance of these Leipzig returns will be apparent. 

It should be noted that the period covered by the Leipzig 
returns commences six months later than the termination 
ef that over which the figures relating to the 96 great towns 
extend. Their value lies in the fact that they reveal the 
persistence of the depression down to a much later period. 
Indeed, the figures of the Krankenkassen show that al- 
though the worst effects of the crisis had disappeared by 
March, rgor, the situation in April, 1902, was sufficiently 
deplorable : 

ALL GERMAN TOWNS, INCLUDING BERLIN. 
Mace WORKERS. 





Employed, June, 1900 1,794,842 
Employed, April, 1902 1,696,123 
98,719 
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That is to say that, notwithstanding the natural increase in 
population in the twenty-three months from June, 1900, to 
April, 1902, there were 98,719 fewer workpeople in employ- 
ment in the latter month. This would be over 5.4 per cent. 
of those on the registers in June, 1900. But clearly their 
figure of 5.4 would understate the number of unemployed in 
April, 1992. For (1) there would be some unemployed in 
June, 1900, and (2) owing to the increase of population, if 
there were 1,794,842 persons capable of work in June, 
1900, there would be some thousands more in April, 1902, 
and those thousands must be added to the figure of the un- 
employed. The actual proportion of unemployed in the 
great towns of Germany in April, 1902, must therefore have 
been something materially over 5.4 per cent. In Great 
Britain in the same month the percentage of unemploved 
in trade unions was 3.9. 


CANADA AND THE FISCAL 
QUESTION. 


Mr. E. S. Montagu and Mr. B. Herbert have returned 
from Canada, where they have been investigating Canadian 
opinion upon Mr. Chamberlain’s proposed policy. They have 
succeeded in obtaining a large amount of interesting infor- 
mation, which they are now engaged in arranging for pub- 
lication. Pending the appearance of their book they 
have made the following statement to the Editor of the 
FREE TRADER: 

“ The visit was prompted by our interest in the Imperial 
side of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals and our desire to 
find out colonial opinion upon them. We chose Canada 
as being the colony which would benefit most from the 
proposed preference. Though it would be absurd to claim 
an exhaustive knowledge of Canada, we visited (Quebec, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, and Winnipeg, and thrashed 
out the question with prominent representatives of all shades 
of Canadian opinion and of all branches of commerce and 
industry, agricultural and manufacturing, as well as repre- 
sentative politicians, bankers, lawyers, and working men. 
If you ask us whether the sentiment of Canadians 
generally is absolutely favourable to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
scheme, we should reply that they have scarcely gone be- 
yond the point of considering the question whether Canada 
would be prepared to receive a gift of 6 cents per bushel on 
her wheat, and in that form they were certainly inclined 
to acquiesce in the proposal. The Government, who in 
originally giving us a preference were prompted by the 
desire to promote Free Trade, to relieve Canadian taxa- 
tion, and to re-instate themselves in popular favour as the 
exponents of a loyal Imperial policy, absolutely refused 
to ask for any return for that preference at the time—first, 
because they realised that Britain, as a Free Trade country, 
had no preference to give them, and, further, because their 
free gift left them entirely unfettered. When the Corn 
T. « was instituted, and a preference made possible, they 
made their demand in the memorandum presented by the 
Canadian Ministers at the Colonial Conference for pre- 
ferential treatment simply because they were prepared to 
negotiate a commercial treaty with Great Britain, as they 
would be with any other European nation. They seemed 
thoroughly to appreciate the argument that the granting of 
this preference would have made the Corn Tax permanent. 
This memorandum still stands as the expression of their 
policy, but they will do nothing further, because they do not 
wish in any way to influence England in working out her 
own fiscal policy. The suggestion contained in the memo- 
randum, that if Great Britain did not reciprocate, Canada 
might find herself compelled to discontinue the preference 
to England, is due to two facts—first, that owing to the 
preference British competition was being accused of in- 
juring Canadian trade in certain lines, notably wool and 
cotton; and secondly, that Mr. Chamberlain stated at the 
Colonial Conference that the preference had been of no 
material benefit to Great Britain. However, it is in every 
way probable that the fate of the present preference to 
Great Britain will be the same whether Great Britain re- 
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ciprocates or not. The Government desires to keep their 
tariff low, but the manufacturers are powerful, and it would 
not be wise to give them a grievance against the Imperial 
connexion. 

“The attitude of the Government, shared by the majority 
of thinking Canadians, is that they are always prepared to 
negotiate a commercial treaty with England just as they 
would with any other country. But they do not regard 
the proposition as an Imperial one. On the other hand, 
if the Imperial nature of the scheme imparted to it by 
ifr. Chamberlain involves the very least sacrifice of political 
or fiscal independence they will oppose it with might and 
main. They realise that to a large proportion of 
Canadians, especially those not of British birth or blood, 
the strength of tke Imperial tie is due to the 
absulute freedom, complete self-government, and  secu- 
rity from foreign interference which it confers. 
‘The least curtailment of the complete autonomy under 
the British flag would gravely tend to raise a feeling 
of antagonism to the Imperial connexion. It should be 
clearly understood that they draw a sharp line of distinction 
between commerce and patriotism. The question, as it 
presents itself to them, is not one of loyalty but one of 
business. ‘There are very few Canadians outside the 
manufacturing interest who, so far, have supported Mr. 
Chamberlain, and the support of the manufacturers is, to 
say the least of it, peculiar, ‘They are not willing to make 
any sacrifice for the benefit of the English manufacturer. 
They desire complete protection from all competition, and 
they will do their utmost to lessen the present preference 
where it hits them. Side by side with the re- 
solutions they are passing in favour of a Preferential 
Tariff they are passing others demanding a com- 
plete readjustment of tariffs. They are willing to 
increase taxation of United States imports because they 
rather unflatteringly fear English competition less than 
American. ‘They believe that this policy, as they choose 
to understand it, will increase the population of Canada 
and so add to their home market, which they intend to 
keep as far as possible for their sole benefit. At the same 
time, if they can kill Free Trade in England they will have 
destroyed the beacog of the low tariff party in Canada. 

“Of course, were the population of Canada not in- 
creasing and its resources not being developed, there 
might be some reason for serious action, but the pro- 
sperity of this country is so amazing, its progress so con- 
tinuous and uninterrupted, the stream of settlers from all 
parts of the world so big, and so rapidly increasing, that 
there is absolutely no ground for any departure from our 
policy in order to help the development of Canada. Agri- 
culture, thanks to the splendid organisation of the present 
Government, to the natural advantages of the country, 
and the energy of the farmers, requires no assistance at 
all. Every pound of agricultural produce that Canada can 
ship to England receives there a ready market at a price 
that is highly favourable to the producer. For this reason, 
as well as because each interest desires something for 
itself, it is not likely that Canada will long be satisfied 
with a preference only for its most prosperous industry. 
Indeed, the Canadian who supports Mr. Chamberlain 
looks for an all-round preference in the home market. 
In fact, Canadian producers of things other than food 
stuffs evince a much stronger desire for a preference than 
the farmers themselves, who in some cases, at any rate, 
look with disdain upon what they consider would be a 
misplaced offer of charity from Great Britain. 

“Thus it will be seen that Canadian feeling in support of 
Mr. Chamberlain is far more limited than the 
more violent agitator who is heard over here would 
have us believe, and where it exists it is prompted 
by the most optimistic interpretation of his scheme. 
Loyalty to Britain and the Empire is so strong 
and fervent that we feel convinced that there exists at 
the present time no symptom of a desire either for annex- 
ation by the United States nor for independence, nor need 
either of these ever grow so long as British statesmen 
wil] treat Canada with knowledge, sympathy, and under- 
standing. Canadians realise so clearly that Britain’s fiscal 
policy is Britain’s own affair that the rejection of Mr. 
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Chamberlain’s proposals on the ground of their danger to 
British prosperity or the general prosperity of the Empire 
would not cause any serious dissatisfaction in Canada. We 
have returned convinced that the suggested policy is in 
the utmost degree dangerous to Imperial unity, and is en- 
tirely out of harmony with the proper development of our 
Empire, but feel that it is impossible to deal with so vast 
a subject in a short statement. We hope to be able shortly 
to discuss the whole matter more fully, and to detail the 
evidence in our possession, which we believe to be amply 
sufficient to justify the assertions here made.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE GROWTH OF THE BRITISH PAPER 
INDUSTRY. 

In the course of the St. Albans Division contest state- 
ments have been made to the effect that the British paper- 
making industry is being ruined by imports of foreign 
paper. It is true that our imports of cheap foreign paper, 
chiefly that used for the production of newspapers, have 
increased rapidly, but the census returns show that in 
consequence of the enlargement of existing newspapers, 
the foundation of new publications, and the stimulus given 
to the printing trade generally, the number employed 
in the printing and bookbinding trades has increased at 
an even greater rate. When the paper duty was removed 
in 1861 the number of persons employed in England and 
Wales only was 46,576, whereas in 1901 the total number 
was 149,793. Since Edinburgh, next to Leipsic, is now the 
greatest book-printing centre in the world, the addition 
of the Scottish figures would reveal a still more remark- 
able growth. That the home paper-making industry has 
not suffered is attested in striking fashion by the in- 


‘creasing quantities of raw material consumed in the pro- 


duction of paper. In 1892 our total consumption of im- 
ported linen rags, esparto grass, wood pulp, &c., amounted 
ta 461,000 tons, while in 1903 the total had risen to 
777,000 tons, an increase of 70 per cent. “ There may 
be cases,” writes Mr. Albert Spicer in “ British Industries 
under Free Trade,” “ where profits may be small, but on 
the other hand there are many proofs that paper-makers 
are doing fairly well. The wills of private paper-makers, 
the dividends of paper-making companies, and the solid 
financial reputation of private concerns and limited com- 
panies engaged in paper-making, all offer abundant evi- 
dence that, in spite of foreign competition, the British 
paper trade, looked at from the manufacturers’ stand- 
point, has not been altogether unremunerative.” 


COST OF FOOD IN LONDON AND PARIS. 


A Woking correspondent calls attention to a statement 
in a suburban newspaper that the price of food in Paris, 
despite the import duties on most food materials, is no 
higher than in London.—An investigation of this subject 
carried out a few months ago by the Free Trade Union 
gave the following result : 





Paris. London. 


»» (ribs) a 
»» (rump steak 
Mutton (leg)... ve 
(other parts) ... Ib. 9}d. acl 
waa .. Ib, 64d. to 1s. 34d. 
Ib. 2s. 1#d. 


Beef (sirloin, lst quality) Ib. 1s. 34d... “at ie 94d. 
we Ib. 1s. 1gd., 1s. 23d., 1s. 34d. 8d. to 10d. 
Ib, 114d., ls. ... ae oo «= a 
Ib. 114d. Ne = ais 63d. 
“a ... 44d, to 8d. 
Veal _— 63d. to 10d. 
Butter (best) 


», (very good) Ib. 1s, 89d. m 1s. 6d. to 10d. 
»» (good) . Ib. 1s. “ws 53d. | 
Bacon (fat) i . Tb. 54d. 
. om. . BOS ~ 5d. to 10d. 
Ib. 14d. to 1}d. 


Bread (ordinary) 


» (fancy) Ib. 13d. 44d. to 6d. per quartern, 


according to neighbourhood. 


Flour (good ordinary) per 
348 Ib. 42s. 4d. to 43s. 2d. Best flour 40s. 8d. 


per 350 Ib. 


Sugar Ib. 7d. lid. to 3d. 


It should be remembered that since these prices were ascer- 
tained the operation of the Sugar Convention has reduced 
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the price of sugar in France from 7d. per pound to from 
4i4d. to 5%4d., while in England the wholesale price of 
that commodity has increased. 


GERMAN EMIGRATION UNDER HIGH AND 
LOW TARIFFS. 


A Liverpool correspondent requests information with 
respect to the contention of Protectionist writers that emi- 
gration from Germany was higher under the Free Trade 
régime than under Protection.—The truth of the matter is 
best ascertained by setting forth the emigration under the 
three fiscal systems in operation since the creation of the 
German Empire. In the first period from 1871 to 1879 
Germany’s commercial policy approximated to Free Trade ; 
from 1880 to 1892 Bismarck’s policy of high Protection for 
the agriculturists and manufacturers alike was in force ; 
while after 1892 the Caprivi policy of reducing the grain 
duties all round and the duties on manufactures appreci- 
ably came into operation. During these three periods the 
emigration was as follows : 


Reduced 

Low Tarift Period. High Tariff Period. Tariff Period. 
1871 76,224 ss 1880 117,097 Ee 1892 116,339 
1872 128,152 aa 1881 220,902 Pn 1893 87,677 
1873 110,438 Ps 1882 203,585 ve 1894 40,694 
1874 47,671 fee 1883 173,616 ie 1895 37,498 
1875 32,329 ia 1884 149,065 das 1896 33,824 
1876 29,644 aa 1885 110,119 por 1897 24,631 
1877 22,898 oe 1886 83,225 ine 1898 22,221 
1878 25,627 ee 1887 104,787 iu 1899 24,123 
1879 35,888 on 1888 103,951 ss 1900 22,309 
1889 96,070 eee 1901 22,073 

1890 97,103 ‘ie 1902 32,098 


1691 120,089 


According to these tables, the rate of emigration per thou- 
sand of the population was 1.35 under the low tariff 
régime, 2.8 under the high tariff, and 0.80 under the exist- 
ing reduced tariff. A recognised authority, Mr. H. W. 
Volff, quotes the remark of Dr. Kurella, who in 1882 
and 1883 took advantage of his position as ship’s doctor 
on board a German emigrant vessel to question emigrants 
upon the cause of their departure. The general reply was 
that food had grown too dear. 





“ PROSPERITY’? UNDER PROTECTION IN BoHEMIA.—In Prague 
the manufacturers of Bohemia met to discuss the situation as it 
presented itself at the end of 1903. Bitter complaints were 
heard, first from the owners of iron, steel, and machine manu- 
factories, who quoted figures proving that since 1900 all branches 
of their trade have come down to about half the production of 
that year. In 1900 the Bohemian manufacturers produced 
80 million crowns worth of machines, in 1903 50 million crowns 
worth; in 1goo orders for 6,800 new railway cars were received, 
in 1903 only 3,800. Even the production of beer and spirits of 
wine has decreased.—Vienna correspondent of the Zconomist. 


A BANKER ON THE BENEFITS OF FREE TRADE.—Speaking at the 
annual meeting of Lloyds Bank Limited, at Birmingham, Mr. 
J. Spencer Phillips, the chairman, referring to the depreciation 
in gilt-edged securities, said the depression had been further 
aggravated by the fear of war in the Far East, and still further 
by the fiscal question, which, started simply with the desire for 
examination and inquiry, had unfortunately developed into a 
bitter political controversy. On this question he quoted figures 
to show an expansion in the volume of British trade, both ex- 
port and import, and said that, while inquiry was both useful 
and necessary, he hoped no steps would be hastily taken to 
uproot a system under which England had achieved such great- 
ness and prosperity and accumulated such vast wealth during 


the past fifty years. 

Tue Tin PLATE TRADE AND THE AGITATION.—Messrs. Sim and 
Coventry have issued a circular reviewing the Welsh tinplate 
trade during 1903. The circular points out that the output both 
in 1902 and 1903 was very much the same as the total in 1890 
before the McKinley tariff came into force. “ This report,” con- 
tinues the circular, “is not a political pamphlet, but with the 
tinplate trade in mind, and realising what Free Trade has done 
for the industry, enabling it not only, as Sir John J. Jenkins 
points out, to survive the practical loss of by far its best 
customer, but to still further consolidate and extend its posi- 
tion, it cannot but be regretted that such revolutionary pro- 
posals should have been introduced, without some more con- 
vincing proof that any compensating advantage would be 
gained, and with so little evidence of their necessity. As long 
as the question is allowed to remain unsettled, a healthy expan- 


sion of trade cannot be looked for.” 
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DIARY OF THE FISCAL 


CAMPAIGN. 


Wepnespay, January 27.—Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman at 
Glasgow asks when Mr. Chamberlain, having usurped the 
functions of Government, presents his tariff s« hedule to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, will the son show his father to 
the door ? 

Canon Greene, who headed the Roman Catholic opposition 
to the Liberal candidate at the Gateshead election, writes to 
the Daily News that according to the testimony of the 
clerks of the Catholic committee-rooms on the polling day, 
more than a thousand Catholic electors voted for Lord Mor- 
peth. 

Lord Hugh Cecil at Worcester says he believes Mr. Bal- 
four’s views are much nearer those of the Duke of Devon- 
shire than of Mr. Chamberlain. 

The Home Secretary at Swansea says that if food taxation 
can be shifted from one article to another without increasing 
the total cost he does not see why it should not be done. 


THuRSDAY, January 28.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer at 
King’s Norton says the Government is of opinion that the time 
is come when we should make a breach with the traditions 
of the past, and that the representatives of the country should 
be armed when they went into negotiations so that they 
might deal upon an equal footing. 

Mr. Chaplin at Navenby says he has every reason to believe 
that but for the repeal of the shilling duty on corn Mr. Cham- 
berlain would not have raised this question at the present 
moment. 

Mr. Winston Churchill at Kidderminster it is en- 
couraging that the attempt to Americanise English politics 
has met with so little success. Mr. Ivor Guest says the re- 
vival of Protectionism is due to the national extravagance and 
the change of Imperialism into Jingoism. 


says 


Fripay, January 29.—Mr. Haldane at Eastbourne says he finds 
the pro-Chamberlain enthusiasm everywhere waning. At 
Manchester Sir Edward Grey says that individual trades 
might benefit by Protection, but the higher duties would 
react on other trades. Then, to bolster up diminishing trade, 
higher duties still would be required, and the country would 
only be putting the noose tighter round its own neck. 

At the Newcastle Chamber of Commerce Lord Goschen ask 
for a Royal Commissicn to inquire into the fiscal question. 

Mr. Bonar Law at Edinburgh says that as a result of the 
recent reconstruction the Government is stronger rather than 
weaker. If in the event of a tariff war with our chief indus- 
trial competitors we lost every pound’s worth of goods we now 
sent to them, and we could get the goods made at home, the 
change would be an improvement. 


SaTURDAY, January 30.—Result of Ayr Burghs election de- 
clared: Dobbie (Free Trader), 3,221; Younger (C.), 3,177; 
majority, 44. At the last general election, when the Con- 
servative won the seat by a majority of 590, the Liberal vote 
was 710 and the Conservative 76 less. 

Mr. Balfour writes to Mr. Wanklyn that “one general elec- 
tion at least must take place before any man can venture to 
pronounce with confidence as to the opinion of the country” 
on fiscal reform. 

The Baker and Confectioner regrets the acceptance by Mr. 
Tonsley, president of the Master Bakers’ Association, of a seat 
on the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. Chamberlain, writing to a correspondent, acknow- 
ledging the gift of a piece of silk woven at the St. Edmunds- 
bury Weaving Works, Haslemere, says he has long regretted 
the almost entire disappearance of this once great and suc- 
cessful industry, and he hopes some change may be made in 
our fiscal system which will help to restore it. 

At Bury St. Edmunds Mr. Chaplin says under Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s scheme the condition of the agricultural labourer would 
be greatly improved, and nothing would be added to the cost 
of living. 


Monpay, February 1.—Mr. Winston Churchill at Edinburgh 
says Unionist Free Traders will be bound in honour to vote 
for any amendment to the Address challenging Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy. 

At St. Albans Mr. Chaplin says that perhaps the farmers 
would find that they would gain more indirectly from Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme than they had supposed, as the 10 per 
cent. duty on manufactures was to be an average. 


Tvespay, February 2.—-Opening of Parliament. In the course 
of the debate on the Address in the House of Lords, Lord 
Lansdowne says the policy of the Government in the matter of 
tariff reform is that of negotiation and retaliation. With the 
extension of that policy in the direction of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
scheme they were not at the present time prepared to deal. 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman in the House of Commons 
makes a spirited attack on the Government policy, and in 





reply to the Chancellor of the Exchequer says the question 
before the country is not one of producing a plan but saying 
whether there was to be a reformed tariff or not. The 
Government asked the House to accept the principle that 
our fiscal policy stands in need of absolute reform and 
change. 

Mr. I’. B. Mildmay, M.P. (Unionist), avows his continued 
adherence to the poijicy of Free Trade, and Mr. E. Beckett 
(Unionist) says that Protectionists only support Mr. Balfour’s 
scheme because, so far as they understand it, it paves the 
way to the larger measures of Mr. Chamberlain. 

Sir Richard Tangye declares that his works, which employ 
2,000 men, might possibly under Protection yield a larger 
profit on a decreased turnover, but for the workmen there 
would be less employment and lower wages. 


Tue Provision TRADE AND Protection.—Mr. J. B. Dowdall, 
peaking at the annual dinner of the Manchester Wholesale 
!'rovision Association, said that the people of England were 
built upon food, and he certainly felt that the more food they 
got the betier they all were. He ventured to say that the im- 


g 
ports of food into this country did not loom so very large after 


i 
all. Take such an article as butter, for example, the imports 
of which afforded no mean test of the prosperity of a nation. 
They found they brought to this country £20,000,000 worth of 
butter per annum, which gave them the certainly not very large 
figure of 10s. per head of the population, or a trifle over 2d. per 
week. Then there was bacon. There, again, the figure was 
£% 3,000,000, which, with their population of 42,000,000, meant 
scarcely 2d. per week. Eggs gave them less than 1d. per week 
per head. It appeared to him that any man who raised a 
barrier against the importation of these essentials of living 
would certainly not call down the blessing of the struggling 
widow and orphan. 

Wuy PROTECTION HAS NOT FAILED IN THE UNITED STATES.— 
There are many reasons (says the Standard’s New York corre- 
spondent) why Protection has not fulfilled the predictions of its 
harmfulness to the United States. The food eaten by the United 
States has been estimated at $8,000,000,000 worth annually. 
Accuracy in reckoning the value of what passes from the 
farmer’s fields to his table is obviously impossible, but if the 
United States had to import that amount of provender, its views 
on a tariff on food might change. At present the United States 
raises over 97 per cent. of the food it consumes. Less than 
3 per cent. is imported, in the form of tropical luxuries mostly. 
The United States, without much inconvenience, could forego 
importations of coffee, cocoa, spices, some sugar, and all tropi- 
cal fruits. In other words, the United States, consuming under 
.oo§ per cent. of imported foods, is, in this respect, more inde- 
pendent of other nations than any other civilised people. This 
is to put the case mildly. The United States last year exported 
$900,000,000 of surplus crop—and there are still a few acres of 
land never tilled. 
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